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The  October  Celebration. 


rV^  HE  official  Centennial  Celebration  held  at  the  State  Capitol  on  October  4th, 
5th,  and  6th,  was  one  of  the  most  impressive  observances  of  the  entire 
Centennial  Year. 


On  Friday  evening,  October  4th,  “The  Masque  of  Illinois”  by  Wallace  Rice, 
was  given  in  the  Coliseum  at  the  State  Fair  Grounds  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Illinois  Centennial  Commission  in  cooperation  with  the  Sangamon  County  Cen- 
tennial Committee.  The  production  was  given  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
Frederick  Bruegger,  Pageant  Master  of  the  Illinois  Centennial  Commission.  The 
cast  included  more  than  one  thousand  characters.  The  story  of  Illinois  was  por- 
trayed in  a most  artistic  and  beautiful  manner,  culminating  in  a thrilling,  patriotic 
appeal.  The  production  was  repeated  on  Saturday  evening,  October  5th,  and  on 
both  evenings  the  capacity  of  the  Coliseum  was  taxed  to  the  utmost.  There  was 
a nominal  charge  for  seats,  the  entire  proceeds  being  turned  over  to  the  Red 
Cross. 

Laying  of  Cornerstone. 

At  10  :30  Saturday  morning,  October  5th,  the  cornerstone  of  the  Centennial 
Memorial  Building  was  formally  laid  by  Governor  Lowden,  Lieutenant  Governor 
John  G.  Oglesby  presiding.  The  ceremonies  were  brief  but  very  impressive. 
Among  those  present  at  this  ceremony,  and  at  the  dedicatory  services  following, 
were  Lord  Charnwood  of  England,  Honorable  Josephus  Daniels,  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  the  State  Executive  Officers,  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Members 
of  the  Legislature,  members  of  the  Illinois  Centennial  Commission,  and  many 
other  persons  prominent  in  public  life. 

Governor  Lowden,  in  his  address  urged  preparation  for  a great  future  in 
the  new  century  of  the  State.  He  said : 

Mr.  Daniels,  Lord  Charnwood,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

We  have  just  laid  the  cornerstone  of  the  Centennial  Memorial  Building  of  the  State  of 
Illinois.  This  building,  when  it  is  completed,  will  contain  the  archives  and  the  memorials 
of  the  first  century  of  our  existence  as  a State.  That  century  is  full  of  inspiration  and 
encouragement  for  the  future,  and  to-day  the  sons  of  Illinois,  on  a score  of  battlefields 
are  writing  new  chapters  in  devotion  and  patriotism,  and  are  proving  themselves  in  every 
way  worthy  of  the  mighty  past. 

This  building,  therefore,  while  it  will  enshrine  the  past,  will  also  be  a shelter  for  the 
present,  and  an  invitation  to  the  future,  and  as  our  fathers  disdained  no  task,  however 
humble,  as  they,  in  their  creation  of  a great  commonwealth  out  of  nothing,  met  the 
simplest  and  homeliest  duties  of  the  hour,  so  we  to-day  must  not  refrain  from  doing  some 
of  the  prosaic  things  which  we  must  do,  if  we  are  to  build  another  century  of  greatness  for 
Illinois. 

I presume  to  say  on  this  occasion  to  the  people  of  Illinois,  that,  in  my  judgment,  we 
shall  not  begin  the  new  century  fittingly  unless  we  shall  embrace  the  opportunity  presented 
to  us,  and  make,  as  the  beginning  of  the  new  century,  a new  constitution  for  Illinois,  a com- 
prehensive system  of  permanent  highways  for  Illinois,  and  shall  remove  the  reproach 
of  harboring  financial  institutions  within  our  borders  that  have  been  built  up  by  preying 
upon  the  weak  and  helpless  of  our  State. 

And  so,  I might  say,  that  we  shall  have  a task — a task  greater  than  I can  define — if  we 
are  to  live  up  to  the  traditions  of  these  past  hundred  years,  and  let  us  look  upon  this  corner- 
stone which  we  lay  to-day,  not  simply  as  a cornerstone  of  this  Memorial  Building,  but  also 
as  a cornerstone  of  a century  of  freedom  and  progress  and  greatness  such  as  made  the 
century  which  we  are  closing  to-day. 


Dedication  of  Douglas  Statue. 

At  11 :00  a.  m.,  the  statue  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  by  Gilbert  P.  Riswold, 
erected  on  the  Capitol  grounds  was  dedicated.  Dr.  Otto  L.  Schmidt,  Chairman 
of  the  Illinois  Centennial  Commission,  acted  as  chairman,  and  introduced  Gover- 
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tlor  Frank  O.  Lowden  as  the  presiding  officer.  The  principal  address  was  given 
by  Honorable  Josephus  Daniels,  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Navy. 

In  introducing  Secretary  Daniels,  Governor  Lowden  said : 

To-day  is  indeed  a historic  one.  We  are  closing  the  doors  of  our  first  century  and 
opening  those  of  our  second,  and  it  is  exceedingly  appropriate  that  on  this  day  we  dedicate 

two  statues  in  memory  of  the  two  men,  who, 
political  rivals  for  more  than  a quarter  of  a 
century,  always  remained  friends,  and  who  in  the 
last  years  of  their  lives  became  united  in  one 
patriotic  passion  for  the  preservation  of  their 
country. 

And  whoever  speaks  the  name  of  Lincoln 
must  always  think  of  his  great  political  antagon- 
ist, Stephen  A.  Douglas.  We  should  teach  our 
children  that  when  they  have  visited  the  monu- 
ment to  Lincoln’s  memory  in  Springfield — and  I 
want  to  remind  you  that  pilgrimages  to  that 
sacred  tomb  are  being  made  oftener  and  oftener 
all  the  time  from  all  the  world — he  should  turn 
from  that  and  visit  the  tomb  of  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  upon  the  borders  of  our  inland  lake,  and 
read  above  his  dust  his  last  words:  “Tell  my 

children  to  obey  the  laws  and  uphold  the  Consti- 
tution.” 

But  to-day  my  duty  is  simply  to  present  to 
you  one  who  will  adequately  speak  of  that  great 
man  of  our  first  century,  and  it  seems  to  me  fit- 
ting before  I introduce  this  distinguished  gentle- 
man, that  I should  say  one  word  of  what  our 
navy,  and  the  navies  of  the  world,  are  doing  in 
this  great  crisis  of  our  Nation’s  life,  because  we 
are  all  familiar  with  the  heroic  exploits  of  our 
soldiers  by  land;  we  know  that  they  have  been 
winning  anew  for  Illinois,  and  for  the  United 
States,  new  glory;  we  know  that  whatever  the 
doubts  of  the  pessimists  may  have  been,  that  the 
young  manhood  of  America  is  proving  itself 
worthy  of  the  best  traditions  of  our  past. 

But  we  do  not  hear  so  much  of  the  navy. 
They  are  obscured  in  the  mists  of  the  sea,  guard- 
ing silently  and  effectively  our  country  and  the 
countries  of  the  Allies,  and  though  they  are  less 
in  the  public  view,  they  are  none  the  less  efficient, 
they  are  none  the  less  entitled  to  the  love  and 
gratitude,  than  our  soldiers  of  the  battle  front. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  navies  of  the 
Allies  dominate  the  waters  of  the  earth.  I think 
I learned  that  three-quarters  of  the  surface  of 
the  globe  consisted  of  water.  They  are  guard- 
ing those  waters  that  the  skies  above  them  may 
be  free  for  the  flags  of  liberty  and  civilization 
during  all  this  time. 

Only  a day  or  two  ago  I read  in  a book  of 
our  torpedo  destroyers  this  interesting  incident. 
It  appeared  that  Secretary  Daniels  some  months 
ago — many  months  ago — had  sent  a particular 
fleet  of  destroyers  across  the  sea.  The  voyage 
for  little  ships  of  that  kind  was  a great  voyage, 
bringing  a great  strain,  as  was  supposed,  upon 
these  little  vessels,  and  when  their  commander 
reported  at  the  naval  base  to  the  British  admiral 
who  was  in  charge,  he  graciously  said  to  their 
commander,  “You  may  have  two  days,  or  three 
days,  or  four  days  to  get  ready  for  action,”  be- 
cause he  knew  of  the  strain  which  they  had 
withstood,  and  he  asked  the  commander  of  the 
flotilla  how  long  a time  he  required  to  be  ready, 
and  his  answer  was:  “we  are  ready  now,  sir.” 
And  these  little  destroyers,  threading  in  and  out,  have  made,  or  helped  to  make,  the 
danger  zones  safe  for  the  transport  of  American  soldiers  and  American  munitions  of  war. 

And  so  to-day  to  speak  upon  this  great  occasion,  and  upon  this  great  theme,  Stephen 
A.  Douglas,  it  is  my  privilege  and  my  honor  to  introduce  to  you,  Josephus  Daniels,  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  who  is  responsible  for  these  achievements  of  our  navy  in  this  war. 

In  his  address,  Secretary  Daniels  emphasized  particularly  the  loyalty  with 
which  Senator  Douglas  supported  President  Lincoln  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Civil  War.  He  eulogized  both  Lincoln  and  Douglas,  and  drew  from  their  lives 
lessons  for  the  present  great  crisis;  He  spoke  in  part  as  follows : 

The  two  presidents  of  the  United  States  who  more  than  any  other  have  typified  the  real 
American  spirit  and  glorified  the  product  of  the  frontier  in  the  days  of  adventure  and 
development  were  Andrew  Jackson  and  Abraham  Lincoln.  They  touched  the  life  of  Stephen 
A.  Douglas,  the  first  his  hero  and  his  political  mentor  to  whose  teaching  he  gave  full  proof 
of  loyal  allegiance;  the  second  his  political  competitor  with  whom  he  contested  for  high 
honor,  winning  and  losing,  and  with  whom,  in  his  last  days,  he  was  co-worker  in  the  preser- 
vation of  the  indissoluble  union  of  indestructible  states.  * * * 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  akin  to  Andrew  Jackson  in  his  early  struggles,  in  his  unfettered 
mind,  in  his  inflexible  purpose,  and  in  his  devotion  to  the  Union  as  evidenced  by  Jackson’s 
vigorous  steps  to  prevent  nullification  and  Lincoln’s  like  victory  over  secession.  Where 
Jackson  was  a torrent  of  passion  when  aroused  and  none  could  stand  before  his  denuncia- 
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tion,  Lincoln  was  the  incarnation  of  a patience  born  of  power  which  was  invincible  and 
unconquerable.  How  much  these  men  influenced  the  life  of  the  illustrious  statesman  of 
whom  I am  to  speak  is  a field  that  invites  speculation  and  throws  light  upon  the  career  of 
Stephen  A.  Douglas. 

All  youths  of  ambition  are  hero  worshipers.  To  the  youthful  Douglas,  early  orphaned 
and  apprenticed  to  the  trade  of  cabinetmaker,  the  commanding  and  picturesque  figure  of 
Old  Hickory  was  the  perfection  of  the  ideal  American.  Jackson’s  career  as  a soldier  inspired 
his  patriotism.  His  resolution  to  brook  no  opposition  to  his  well-conceived  plans  at  New 
Orleans  by  arresting,  imprisoning  and  banishing  a Federal  judge  challenged  the  admiration 
of  the  youth  of  the  Green  Mountain  state  and  his  defiance  of  power  by  his  veto  of  the 
charter  of  the  National  Bank  so  stirred  young  Douglas  that  he  ever  regarded  Jackson  as 
the  embodiment  of  political  wisdom  and  sound  statesmanship. 

During  the  twenty-five  years  that  Mr.  Douglas  was  in  public  life — and  he  held  almost 
every  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people — he  followed  the  political  paths  blazed  by  Jackson,  and 
was  never  so  confident  of  the  correctness  of  his  position  as  when  he  felt  he  was  taking  the 
course  that  Jackson  would  have  followed.  * * * 

The  lesson  of  this  hour  which  we  draw  from  the  life  of  Douglas  is  far  removed  from 
the  forum  of  politics  and  the  debates  of  questions  which  stirred  the  people  in  the  fifties. 
They  are  valuable  only  in  illustrating  his  convictions  and  consistency  and  the  ability  he 
displayed  in  defending  them  and  winning  the  approval  of  those  who  heard  or  read  his  able 
addresses.  It  seems  a thousand  years  since  people  grew  heated  over  these  differences. 
Now  that  the  whole  world  is  in  the  throes  of  a great  war  to  decide  whether  the  world  can 
endure  half  democratic  and  half  republican,  in  the  clear  retrospect  we  can  appraise  the 
heights  of  devotion  to  country  in  the  example  which  Douglas  set  to  his  countrymen  then  and 
now.  He  had  devoted  his  life  to  the  settlement  of  radical  differences  over  a question  which 
could  not  be  composed  by  an  adjustment  or  compromise.  Clay  had  postponed  the  con- 
clusion. Douglas  in  his  Nebraska  bill  and  squatter  sovereignty  believed  he  had  found  a 
solution.  Clay  did  not  live  to  see  that  his  remedy  was  a postponement.  Douglas  in  sorrow 
saw  the  disunion  which  he  had  patriotically  sought  to  avert. 

But  when  war  came,  in  spite  of  his  blood-sweating  attempts  to  avoid  a clash  between 
brothers,  he  had  not  a moment  of  hesitation  as  to  the  course  he  would  pursue.  His  state 
called  its  sons  to  preserve  the  Union.  With  all  the  powers  he  could  command  he  united 
his  voice  with  that  of  Lincoln  in  calling  the  people,  though  it  was  a painful  duty  to  one 
who  gave  twenty  years  to  averting  the  conflict,  to  take  up  arms,  to  maintain  undivided  the 
great  republic  upon  whose  solidarity  he  believed  depended  the  hope  of  free  government  in 
the  western  hemisphere.  As  senator  from  this  great  commonwealth,  he  stood  behind 
Lincoln  when  he  delivered  his  inaugural  address.  He  stood  behind  him  physically,  and 
behind  him  with  full  weight  of  his  ability,  his  counsel,  his  eloquence  and  the  leadership 
of  a great  party  which  had  given  him  1,300,000  votes  and  which  in  Grant  and  Logan  and 
McClellan  and  Hancock  contributed  generals  of  distinction  and  from  its  rank  and  file  poured 
into  the  regiments  men  who  fought  as  valiantly  for  the  Union  as  did  the  men  of  different 
political  faith.  It  was  a seemingly  insignificant  incident,  which  cheered  all  who  were 
hoping  war  could  be  averted,  when,  as  Lincoln  was  introduced,  as  he  looked  about  for  a 
place  to  deposit  his  hat,  Senator  Douglas  stepped  forward  and  took  it  and  held  it.  That 
act  had  a world  of  meaning  as  the  future  course  of  Douglas  evidenced.  One  blast  upon 
his  bugle  horn  was  worth  a million  men. 

When  a people  are  at  war,  partisanship  if  it  be  based  upon  love  of  country  burgeons 
into  patriotism.  Mr.  Douglas  had  been  a partisan  of  partisans.  The  man  to  whom  the 
reins  of  government  had  been  entrusted  had  been  his  political  foe.  In  the  moment  of  the 
peril  of  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union,  Mr.  Douglas  forgot  his  defeat,  forgot  political  con- 
siderations, forgot  any  resentment  or  disappointments,  forgot  everything  but  the  supreme 
fact  that  the  united  republic  he  loved  was  threatened  with  separation  and  all  which  that 
involved  to  American  greatness.  In  that  hour  he  made  full  dedication  of  himself  and  his 
powers,  rallied  the  forces  of  defence  of  a united  republic  that  should  stretch  from  lakes  to 
gulf  and  from  ocean  to  ocean. 

And  he  fell  as  truly  in  his  country’s  cause,  speaking  and  counselling  for  united 
support  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  as  the  men  who  gave  their  lives  on  the  field  of  battle,  under  the 
leadership  of  Grant  and  Logan.  He  died  with  the  prayer  in  his  heart,  so  eloquently  uttered 
by  Webster,  with  whom  he  was  kindred  spirit,  “when  my  eyes  shall  be  turned  to  behold, 
for  the  last  time,  the  sun  of  heaven,  may  I not  see  him  shining  in  the  broken  dishonored 
fragment  of  a once  glorious  Union;  or  states  disevered,  discordant.  * * * Let  their 

last  feeble  and  lingering  glance  rather  behold  the  gorgeous  ensign  of  the  republic,  now 
known  and  honored,  throughout  the  earth,  still  full  high  advanced,  its  arms  and  its  trophies 
streaming  in  their  original  lustre,  not  a stripe  erased  or  polluted,  not  a single  star  obscured, 
bearing  for  its  motto  * * * Spread  all  over  in  characters  of  living  light,  blazing  on  all 
its  ample  folds,  as  they  float  over  the  sea  and  the  land,  and  in  every  American  heart, 
Liberty  and  Union,  now  and  forever,  one  and  inseparable.” 

Robert  D.  Douglas,  a grandson  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  was  present,  and 
his  little  daughter,  Virginia  A.  Douglas  placed  a wreath  at  the  foot  of  the 
Douglas  statue  as  the  concluding  act  of  the  dedicatory  exercises. 

Lincoln  Statue  Dedicated. 

At  2 :30  in  the  afternoon  the  statute  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  by  Andrew 
O’Connor,  erected  immediately  in  front  of  the  State  Capitol,  was  dedicated  with 
impressive  services,  the  principal  address  being  given  by  Lord  Charnwood  of 
England,  statesman,  author  and  a life-long  student  of  Lincoln.  Lord  Charnwood 
was  introduced  by  Governor  Lowden,  who  spoke  briefly  as  follows : 

Illinois  can  not  well  recount  her  past  without  paying  tribute  to  her  Lincoln.  Great  as 
have  been  her  achievements,  the  greatest  thing  of  all  in  her  hundred  closing  years  was  her 
gift  of  Lincoln  to  the  Nation  and  the  world. 

In  the  last  few  years  no  greater  tribute  has  been  paid  to  his  life  than  has  been  paid 
by  the  great  English  publicist  and  author,  Lord  Charnwood.  He  has  come  across  the 
seas  to  be  with  us  to-day  and  join  with  the  younger  branch  of  the  English-speaking  race 
in  paying  tribute  to  this  matchless  man,  and  I want  to  remind  Lord  Charnwood  that  his 
is  not  the  first  contribution  to  the  history  of  America  from  which  we  have  profited. 

One  hundred  and  forty  years  ago,  when  we  had  some  slight  difference  with  the  English 
crown,  it  was  to  English  authors,  sir,  that  we  went  for  argument  to  combat  your  govern- 
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ment,  and  we  quoted  from  Lord  Chatham  and  Edmund  Burke  in  support  of  our  position  at 
that  time,  and  when  the  war  ended  we  had  won,  not  only  independence  for  ourselves,  but 
the  democracy  of  England  had  won  an  equal  victory.  At  the  surrender  of  Yorktown 
England  learned  a new  colonial  policy,  and  that  great  empire,  sir,  which  spans  the  globe 

to-day,  and  keeps  the  flag  of  liberty  floating  around  the 
world  had  its  birth  in  this  little  difference  which  our 
Nation  had  with  you  at  that  time. 

And  so  to-day  there  is  nothing  more  fitting  than  that 
the  Cross  of  St.  George  and  the  Stars  and  Stripes  of  the 
United  States  should  float  side  by  side  on  a score  of  battle 
fields  for  liberty,  humanity  and  civilization. 

I recall  that  when  Mr.  Lincoln,  the  priceless  heritage 
of  our  first  hundred  years,  our  comfort  in  the  present,  and 
our  inspiration  for  the  future,  pronounced  the  deathless 
Gettysburg  speech,  we,  his  countrymen,  then  were  deaf  to 
its  charm,  and  deaf  to  its  greatness.  It  remained  for 
England  to  discover  that  upon  that  battlefield  the  most 
perfect  bit  of  English  language  that  had  sprung  from  the 
heart  and  brain  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  anywhere  were  those 
lines  which  Lincoln  then  produced.  As  it  was  England 
who  discovered  that  gem,  so  it  is  fitting  to-day  on  this 
hundredth  anniversary  of  our  statehood  that  Lord  Charn- 
wood  should  join  with  us  in  the  dedication  of  this  statue 
which  you  behold.  Lord  Charnwood,  it  gives  me  very 
great  pleasure  sir,  to  present  you  to  this  audience  of 
typical  Illinoisans,  and  therefore  typical  Americans. 

The  address  of  Lord  Charnwood  was  particu- 
larly impressive,  coming  as  an  expression  of  the 
high  regard  in  which  Abraham  Lincoln  is  held  by 
the  English-speaking  people  of  the  world.  He 
spoke  in  part  as  follows : 

Mr.  Chairman,  Governor  Lowden,  Mr.  Daniels,  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen: 

In  the  first  place  I have  a message  to  give  you,  which 
is  from  my  countrymen,  not  in  England  only,  but  in  all 
those  self-governing  communities  from  Newfoundland  to 
New  Zealand,  from  South  Africa  to  Canada,  which  are 
linked  with  England  in  this  war.  It  is  a message,  I would 
even  say,  from  not  a few  men  among  those  strange  na- 
tions of  the  East,  in  India,  which  even  to-day  under  the 
guardianship  of  England  and  her  colonies,  are  making 
their  first  steps  in  the  path  of  self-government.  I have 
no  right  whatever  to  speak  also  for  the  French,  our  mas- 
ters, and  yours,  in  so  many  ways,  but  I am  going  to  speak 
for  them. 

On  behalf  of  all  these,  the  self-governing  communi- 
ties of  the  world  outside  of  this  Union,  I beg  to  offer  the 
most  heartfelt  congratulations  and  birthday  good-wishes 
to  the  great  Commonwealth  of  Illinois,  older  than  some 
of  those  communities,  and  younger,  again,  it  may  be  by 
some  years,  than  England,  which  now  completes  those 
hundred  years  of  vigorous  life,  which  have  won  it  so  high 
a place  among  the  free  commonwealths  of  the  world. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Among  the  great  dead  who 

have  spoken  the  English  language,  more  and  more  as  the 
years  go  on,  two  men  stand  out,  eclipsing  all  others,  not 
only  by  the  loftiness  of  their  genius,  but  by  the  appeal 
which  they  make  to  the  common  heart  of  men.  One  of 
them  was  "William  Shakespeare,  and  the  other — by  the 
way,  a great  student  of  Shakespeare — was  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

In  this  terrible  struggle  in  which  all  civilization  is 
involved,  to  what  statesmen  of  the  past  can  we  turn  in 
comparison  for  lessons  of  wise  statesmanship,  effectual  and  profound?  Why,  it  is  a singular  fact 
that  there  is  no  statesman,  however  able,  whose  example  is  so  often  quoted  in  England  to-day 
as  that  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  But  there  is  more  than  that.  Men  are  fighting,  men  are  dying 
to-day,  for  ideals  of  democracy,  of  freedom,  of  equality.  It  is  well,  when  our  sons  are  dying 
for  that,  that  we  should  sometimes  consider  a little  deeply  what  these  words  mean.  How  can 
we  govern  ourselves,  when  some  of  us,  God  knows,  are  not  wise?  In  what  sense  are  men  equal, 
ought  they  to  be  equal,  when  in  certain  obvious  ways  nature  herself  has  fashioned  them  so 
unequal?  Where  shall  we  look  for  the  answer  to  these  paradoxes  which  sometimes  baffle 
us?  I speak  as  a student.  There  is  no  statesman,  no  poet,  no  philosopher,  whose  thoughts 
on  these  deep  matters,  are  at  once  so  profound  and  far-reaching,  and  put  in  language  so 
transparently  simple,  as  Abraham  Lincoln.  And  perhaps  the  deepest  philosophy  that  was 
ever  uttered  on  these  momentous  questions  of  democracy  was  uttered  upon  Illinqis  plat- 
forms in  those  wondeful  debates  which  Lincoln  held  upon  your  soil  with  the  great  DoAglas, 
antagonist  and  when  the  great  crisis  came,  his  friend,  who  was  so  worthily  commemorated 
this  morning. 

But  there  is  something  more  than  that.  Beyond  his  statesmanship,  beyond  the  pro- 
fundity of  his  thought,  beyond  the  poetry  of  his  language,  there  was  something  interwoven 
with  his  genius,  which  brings  it  singularly  near  to  the  hearts  of  men  of  all  conditions  and 
characters  and  kinds,  wherever  their  lot  in  life  may  be  cast. 

I might  well,  I think,  ask  first  this  question:  How  comes  it  that  not  only  I,  brought 
up  as  an  English  boy,  but  untold  thousands  of  Englishmen,  I can  safely  say,  though  we 
knew  little  of  America,  and  understood  nothing  at  all  about  the  issues  of  your  Civil  War, 
nevertheless,  quite  early  in  boyhood  fell  under  the  spell  of  Lincoln’s  name? 

I think  in  part  it  is  for  this  reason:  there  is  a type  of  manhood — it  has,  of  course,  its 
corresponding  type  of  womanhood — but  there  is  a type  of  manhood  which  at  his  mother’s 
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knee,  every  well  brought  up  American  boy  has  been  taught  to  think  of  as  American,  and 
which  every  well  brought  up  English  boy  has  been  taught  to  think  of  as  English.  It  is  the 
type  of  the  man  who  can,  when  the  occasion  comes,  be  the  most  terrible  of  all  fighting 
men,  but  who,  in  the  main,  and  more  and  more  as  the  years  go  by,  is  above  all  things 
gentle  and  pitiful  in  his  dealings,  absolutely  honest,  and  in  his  inner  heart  intensely 
humble.  * * * 

And  so,  before  I commence  drawing  to  a close,  may  I read  to  you,  and  may  I ask  you  to 
note  their  significance  to-day,  some  words  which  he  spoke  on  that  last  journey  from 
Springfield  on  his  way  to  occupy  the  president’s  chair  at  Washington. 

He  was  speaking,  I believe,  without  preparation,  in  the  Hall  of  Independence  at  Phila- 
delphia. He  said:  “I  have  often  pondered  over  the  dangers  which  were  incurred  by  the 

men  who  assembled  here  and  framed  and  adopted  that  Declaration  of  Independence.  I 
have  pondered  over  the  toils  that  were  endured  by  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  army  who 
achieved  that  independence.  I have  often  inquired  of  myself  what  great  principle  or  idea 
it  was  that  kept  the  confederacy  so  long  together.  It  was  not  the  matter  of  separation 
from  the  motherland,  it  was  that  sentiment  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  which  gave 
liberty,  not  only  to  the  people  of  this  country,  but  a hope  to  the  world  for  all  future  time. 
It  was  that  which  gave  promise  that  in  due  time  the  weight  would  be  lifted  from  the 
shoulders  of  all  men.” 

We  are  beginning  to  see  that  prophecy  fulfilled.  Of  course  I do  not  mean  that  in  this 
war,  or  any  single  struggle,  we  shall  perfectly  achieve  those  ideals  of  human  progress 
after  which  you,  with  your  magnificent  daring  and  dash,  and  we,  in  our  persistent,  blunder- 
ing, faithful  way  are  striving  through  the  ages. 

Not  one  war  will  win  that  far  goal.  Every  great  work  that  is  done  is,  in  his  familiar 
phrase,  ‘‘a  work  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced.”  But  the  work  which  Lincoln  accomplished 
when  he  saved  the  Union  of  these  States  was  an  indispensable  step  to  the  work  which 
we  and  our  sons  have  set  our  hands  to  do  to-day — from  which  neither  America,  nor  France, 
nor  the  British  Empire,  will  turn  back  until  our  purpose  is  accomplished. 

Governor  Lowden,  in  his  gracious  telegram  to  invite  me  here,  spoke  of  the  fact  that 
Americans  and  Englishmen  are  now  fighting  side  by  side  on  behalf  of  those  principles  for 

which  Lincoln  lived  and  died.  Yes,  we  meet  here  in  the  presence  of  the  dead.  Thinking 

of  that  great  man,  we  think  all  the  while  of  the  fields  where  my  nephews  have  fallen, 
where,  if  the  war  lasts,  my  son  may  fall;  where,  it  seems  to  me,  all  the  best  young  men  I 
knew  at  home  have  fallen,  and  fallen  not  in  vain.  Where  lives,  it  hurts  the  heart  to  think 
how  many,  have  had  to  be  sacrificed  by  the  French,  and  sacrificed  not  in  vain.  And  where 
the  sons  of  America  and  the  sons  of  Illinois  are  now  falling,  and  falling  not  in  vain. 

I can  not  find  words  of  mine  fitting  to  sum  up  the  feelings  of  this  day,  and  I must 
turn  to  the  words  so  often  quoted,  and  never  quoted  once  too  often;  words  in  which  you 
will  permit,  and  he  would  invite  me  to  make  one  trifling  change:  “We  here  highly  resolve 
that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain.  That  our  far-scattered,  yet  united  nations, 
under  God,  shall  have  a new  birth  of  freedom,  and  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth.” 

Other  features  of  the  program  were  the  recitation  of  Edwin  Markham’s 
“Lincoln,  the  Man  of  the  People,”  by  Donald  Robertson,  and  an  address  by 
Colonel  C.  E.  Adams,  National  Commander  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, 
representing  the  men  of  ’61-’65,  who  answered  Lincoln’s  call  to  save  free  govern- 
ment for  the  world  when  the  life  of  this  Nation  was  threatened. 

The  exercises  were  closed  by  the  placing  of  a wreath  on  the  statue  of 

Abraham  Lincoln  by  Miss  Florence  Lowden,  daughter  of  Governor  Lowden. 

Centennial  Sunday,  October  6.  ^ 

Sunday,  October  6th,  was  particularly  observed  in  Springfield,  as  it  was 
throughout  the  State,  as  Centennial  Sunday.  All  the  churches  of  Springfield  held 
special  services  in  the  morning. 

A Field  Mass  on  the  grounds  of  Sacred  Heart  Academy,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  and  Daughters  of  Isabella,  was  attended  by  more 
than  twenty  thousand  people.  Very  Reverend  Timothy  Hickey,  pastor  of  the 
Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  Springfield,  and  Vicar  General  of  the 
Diocese  of  Alton,  was  the  Celebrant.  Reverend  A.  Smith,  of  Franklin,  Illinois, 
delivered  the  sermon.  He  dwelled  upon  the  important  part  the  early  Catholics 
had  in  the  exploration,  development  and  settlement  of  Illinois. 

A chorus  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  voices  under  the  direction  of  Reverend 
J.  W.  Cummings,  of  Ohio,  Illinois,  sang  Farmers  Mass  in  B Flat  accompanied  by 
an  orchestra.  The  Mass  was  preceded  by  a parade  of  the  Catholic  Societies.  A 
particular  feature  of  this  service  was  the  production  of  both  our  National 
emblem  and  the  Centennial  banner  as  living  flags.  More  than  five  hundred  young 
ladies  dressed  in  red,  white  and  blue,  standing  on  a raised  amphitheatre,  repre- 
sented the  stars  and  stripes  in  their  proper  relation.  In  the  evening  a banquet 
was  given  at  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel  by  the  Catholic  Societies.  Right  Rev. 
Monsignor  D.  J.  Riordan  and  Judge  John  P.  McGoorty  of  Chicago,  were  the 
speakers.  Rev.  Frederic  Siedenburg,  S.  J.,  was  toastmaster.  Lord  Charnwood 
and  Robert  D.  Douglas  were  present  and  spoke. 

In  the  afternoon  a reception  was  held  at  the  Executive  Mansion  by  Governor 
and  Mrs.  Lowden  in  honor  of  the  former  governors  of  the  State  and  their 
descendants  and  of  the  Centennial  guests. 
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At  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening  a patriotic  union  service  was  held  at  the 
State  Arsenal,  participated  in  by  representatives  of  all  the  churches  of  the  city, 
and  attended  by  more  than  five  thousand  people.  A brief  address  was  given  by 
Lord  Charnwood  and  the  sermon  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Z.  Barney  Phillips,  Rector 
of  the  St.  Peter’s  Episcopal  Church,  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  A feature  of  the 
program  was  music  by  the  Colored  Centennial  Chorus  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
voices  under  the  direction  of  Professor  J.  A.  Munday  of  Chicago  and  congrega- 
tional singing  led  by  William  Dodd  Chenery. 

The  Two  Statues. 

The  Lincoln  statue  looks  down  Capitol  Avenue  from  the  east  entrance  to 
the  Statehouse.  It  stands  on  a large  base  approached  by  granite  steps  and  as  a 
background  there  is  a huge  granite  slab  on  the  back  of  which  is  carved  Lincoln’s 
Farewell  Address  to  Springfield  as  he  departed  for  Washington. 

The  Douglas  statue  stands  on  a smaller  base  at  the  left  of  the  Lincoln 
statue  and  just  in  front  of  the  space  formerly  occupied  by  the  Menard  group. 
This  group  has  been  moved  to  the  southeast  corner  of  the  Capitol  grounds  and 
to  the  right  of  the  Lincoln  statue,  thus  balancing  the  arrangement.  The  Douglas 
statue  is  full  of  vigor  and  appeals  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  the  art  critics. 

The  two  sculptors  selected  for  these  important  works  have  records  of 
achievements  in  art.  Mr.  O’Connor  was  born  June  7,  1874.  He  was  a pupil  of 
his  father  and  worked  hard  at  his  art  from  his  boyhood  up.  Among  the  principal 
works  he  has  executed  may  be  mentioned  the  central  porch  of  St.  Bartholomew’s 
church  in  New  York,  eleven  marble  statues  in  the  Essex  County  Court  House 
at  Newark,  N.  J.,  a bas-relief  for  the  library  of  J.  P.  Morgan  in  New  York,  the 
General  Liscum  monument  in  Arlington,  N.  J.,  the  General  Thomas  monument 
at  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  the  bronze  statue  of  General  Lawton  at  Indianapolis,  the 
marble  statue  of  General  Lew  Wallace  at  the  Capitol  in  Washington,  the  monu- 
ment of  Governor  John  A.  Johnson  at  St.  Paul,  the  original  design  in  bronze  of 
St.  Bartholomew’s  doors,  a marble  portrait  of  Edward  Tuck  at  the  Luxembourg 
Museum.  Mr.  O’Connor  was  awarded  the  second  medal  of  the  Paris  Salon  in 
1906.  This  is  the  highest  award  given  a foreigner  at  the  Salon  and  he  is  the 
second  American  sculptor  to  receive  it.  Recently  a collection  of  his  works  was 
exhibited  in  a New  York  gallery  and  he  received  much  praise  for  the  excellence 
of  all  of  the  work  exhibited. 

Gilbert  P.  Riswold  was  born  in  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.,  January  23,  1881.  Pie 
graduated  from  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  and  has  a studio  in  the  Fine  Arts 
Building,  Chicago.  He  competed  for  the  prize  of  $200,000  for  the  Mormon 
monument,  Salt  Lake  City,  which  has  not  yet  been  awarded  because  of  war  con- 
ditions. He  is  a student  of  Lorado  Taft  and  has  made  quite  a reputation  by  his 
early  work.  At  present  he  is  at  work  on  a statue  of  Captain  Krevit,  an  Australian. 
His  statue  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas  is  considered  one  of  his  best  works. 


The  Celebration  at  New  Salem. 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting  Centennial  celebrations  in  the  State  was  the 
pageant  given  at  New  Salem  on  September  6-7  under  the  direction  of  the 
Old  Salem  Lincoln  League.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  rain  and  muddy  roads  made 
it  necessary  to  postpone  the  pageant  from  September  2 and  3,  when  it  was  planned 
to  give  it,  large  crowds  were  present  on  both  days  of  its  presentation. 

The  Old  Salem  Lincoln  League  has  gone  to  great  expense  in  reconstructing 
some  of  the  log  cabins  which  constituted  the  town  of  New  Salem  in  Lincoln’s 
time,  and  in  rebuilding  the  old  Springfield  road  which  ran  through  the  village. 
The  Lincoln  and  Berry  store,  the  Rutledge  Inn,  and  several  cabins  made  as  nearly 
historically  perfect  as  possible  gave  a striking  background  for  the  pageant  which 
was  presented  on  a level  piece  of  lawn  near  the  site  of  the  Lincoln  and  Berry 
store. 
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MY  F Fit  ENDS'  NO  QNte,NOT  IN  MY  SITUATION.' 

CAN  APPREGfATE  MY  ,E'EELINO:  Oy.'PAtt'fJ'ESS  AT 
THIS -PARTING'.TO' tFiiS-,t'EAGE.  y^.!#HE  WN.D-  - ' 

NESS  OF  THESE  PBOPtfi-t  EVERYTHING.'  , - 

■•HERE I.HAVE'Lti'ED  A”(5t)ART^R  OF  A! CENTURY, 

.and  Have:  passed  from,  a -yoHng  to  an  odd  man. 

HER.E-'MV;  CHILDREN  HAVE  BEEN' BORN'  AND ■ ONE.' 

IS  BURIED,  twow  LEAVE'.  NOT  KNOWING  WHEN ' ■ 

Or  whether  Evert  may,  return  with  a task  ■ 

BEFORE  ME:  GREATER:  THAN  THAT  WHICH  RESTED  ' ' 

UPON'  WASHINGTON. WITHOUT  THE  ASSISTANCE  'OF.  ' 
THAT  DIVINE  BEING  WH.O  ever  ATTENDED  HIM,  - 
I CANNOT  SUCCt'ED’.WITR  THAT  ASSISTANCE,!. 
CANNOT' FAIL. TRUSTING  IN  HIM  WHO,  GAN  GO  ■ ' P 
WITrtME.  AND  REMAIN  WITH  YOU;  AND.  BE.  ■ ■ . , • 

EVERYWHERE.  FOR  GOOD.  LET  US. 'CONFIDENTS'  \ 
HOPE' THAT  ALL  WILL  YET  BE  'WELL. TO  HIS,  CARE 
COMMENDING  YOU.  AS  .1  HOPE  IN  YOUR  PRIVETS 
YOU  WILL  COMMEND' MEN  BID  YOU  AN  ' '■  • 

AFFECTIONATE  FAREWELL.  ; . V 
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Photograph  of  Inscription  on  Back  of  Lincoln  Statue  Pedestal  in  State  Capitol  Grounds. 
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